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THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


The possessions of Great Britain im and 
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SEVENTH DAY, SECOND MONTH, 14, 1835. 


The mind is to be disenthralled. The will is 


scope mcr pee 





| them. The men, women, and children of a 


to be-tutored, and rendered capable of self-| village, conteining fifty houses, were found at 


government. The affections are to be purifi- 


ed and elevated by the benign influences of 


Christianity. We shall watch with great in- 
terest the progress of the change. We shall 
look for some interesting phenomena in the 
philosophy of the human mind and character. 
The popular theories of African imbecility 
will either receive confirmation, or be put to 
flight. There is good sense and Christian 
benevolence enough in Great Britain, to sup- 
ply all needed intellectual and moral apparatus, 


around the gulf of Mexico, cannot fail to be}so that there shall be no failure, unless it re- 
objects of great interest to the inhabitants of/sult from the intrinsic feebleness and perver- 


the United States. They lie close upon our 
borders: The channels of communication are 
numerous and unobstructed. Exchanges in 
articles of commerce are varied and of great 
importance. The colonies are now, as we 
were once, dependencies of an European 
state. In addition, the climate, scenery, na- 
tural productions, and, particularly, certain 
classes of the population, present striking 


sity of the African intellect. At the same 
time, we must wait with patience. Nations 
cannot be renovated ina day. The conjoined 
influence of African superstition, and of an 
iron servitude, extending through several ge- 
nerations, with all its accompanying sensuali- 
ty and debasement, cannot be broken up at 
once. ‘The gospel itself, without miraculous 


interference, is not adequate to the work of 


points of analogy to the southern portions of|revolutionising instantaneously the intellec- 


this country. The sympathies between the 
coloured inhabitants of the two fegions must 
become more and more quick and extensive. 
Moral and political changes in the West Indies 
must exert a gradual, but finally a great effect 
on the servile population of this Union. No 
legal enactments, no armed cordon around 
Florida can prevent it. News of the progress 
of freedom will fly faster than civil proclama- 
tions. Human sympathies cannot be blecked 
up by negotiations, nor by ships of war. Ru- 


mours of this sort will float on the winds of} growing out of war and of a piratical com- 


heaven. 

Besides, one of the most interesting expe- 
riments ever witnessed on the earth, is now in 
the first process of development. On the 
first of August, 1834, a great number of hu- 
man beings in the West Indies ceased to be 
slaves. They are now the subjects of written 
laws, of a free constitution, and of a limited 
monarehy, instead of an irresponsible will, 
and of a grinding bondage. This great change 
was effected too, not, as in the case of Hayti, 
by the sword of civil and servile war, but by 
moral influence perseveringly exerted. In 
carrying the emancipation bill through parlia- 
ment, the British nation exhibited a far nobler 
spectacle, than in conquering the hundred 
millions of eastern India, or in staying, on the 
fields of Belgium, the modern despot, or even 
in carrying her representative reform through 
fierce opposition to full success. It was a 
great achievement of philanthropy, wrought 
out hefore the civilised world. Still, the ex- 
periment is only in its inceptive stage. The 
negroes are yet, in many respects, in‘ bondage. 


tual and moral nature of man. African intel- | of 


lect is in  No-signs of life, 
may be, pervade the inert mass. More than 
one or two generations must pass away before 
the children of Ethiopia can stand on a level 
with the Anglo-Saxons. How slow was the 
improvement of the ancestors of these very 
Anglo-Saxons, for several generations after 
they emerged from the forests of Germany, 
and that too, under all the advantages of a 
temperate climate, and of the excitements 


merce ? 

When Columbus first discovered the new 
world, he found the continent, and every 
island, however small, densely peopled with a 
mild, and generous race of men, (not the 
Caribs,) with skins of a copper or light bronze 
colour, long silky black hair, finely formed 
limbs, and pleasing features; in some in- 
stances warlike, and considerably civilised; in 
others, living in luxurious idleness, under the 
enervating effects of a tropical climate. With- 
in a few short years after the discovery of the 
islands by the Spanish, the natives were swept 
from the earth, like leaves from an autumnal 
forest. Countless myriads sank into an un- 



























daylight all hanging to the trees. Within three 
years after the death of Columbus, i. e. in 
1509, the Spanish court divided the Darien 
government between Alfonso d’Ojeda and 
Diego Niecuesa, authorising them jointly and 
severally to make what use they pleased of the 
unoccupied island of Jamaica as a garden, 
whence provisions might be obtained, and as 
a nursery whence slaves might be procured to 
work in the mines. The result of such orders 
in such times may be easily imagined; a con- 
test arose between the provincial governors, 
who should make the most of the unfortunate 
islanders and their country. Towns and vil- 
lages were laid waste an! burned; the slightest 
resistance was returned with indiscriminate 
slaughter; the caciques or chiefs murdered in 
cold blood; the women became victims to the 
sensuality of the invaders; and tortures of the 
most horrid nature were resorted to for the 
purpose of forcing a disclosure of that which 


the Spaniards eagerly thirsted for—gold. fp 
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J 
hodd of St. Jago de la Vega, by means of the 
few slaves which they were enabled to pur- 
chase. Gage, writing in 1637, says, “ This 
island was once very populous, but is now al- 
most destitute of Indians, for the Spaniards 
have slain in it more than 60,000; insomuch 
that women, as well here as on the continent, 
did kill their children, before they had given 
them birth, that they might not in any way 
serve so cruel a nation.”” When the Spaniards 
took possession of Trinidad in 1588, the In- 
dians fell a sacrifice to the same cupidity and 
bigotry, which made a desert of Jamaica. 
They drafied off to the mines those who es- 
caped a more sanguinary death by fire or the 
sword. 

In order that our subsequent observations 
may be better understood, we will now pro- 
ceed to give a few geographical and other 
details respecting each of the islands and de- 
pendencies. 

Guiana. British Guiana, embracing the 
settlements on the rivers Essequibo, Deme- 
rara,and Berbice, and covering an area of 
nearly 100,000 square miles, extends above 
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timely grave, through the murderous avarice |200 miles from east to west, along that allu- 
ofthe Spanish adventurers. Benzoni states,|vial portion of the South American continent, 
that of 2,000,000 Indians in the island His-|termed the Main, which is formed by the 
paniola, when discovered by Columbus, in| delta of the Amazon and Orinoco, having for 
1492, not more than one hundred and fifty | its boundaries on the east the mouth of the 
were alive in 1545! The Indians in Cuba,|river Courantyn, in latitude 6° 10’ north, 
to avoid working in the mines, destroyed| longitude 56° 2’ west; on the west the boun- 
themselves in great numbers, notwithstanding | daries of Colombia, between the Baryma and 
all the efforts of the Spaniards to prevent|Pomeroon rivers, about latitude 8° north, 
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except for the regulation of commerce, the 
produce whereof is not applied to the use of 
the colony in which it is levied. The present 
governor is the Marquis of Sligo; his salary 


longitude 60° west; to the southward, it ex-| quest in 1655. At that time, there were only 
tends about 100 leagues, or perhaps to a/about 1500 Spanish and Portuguese, with an 
mountain range, extending to within two de-|equal number of mulattoes and slaves. Ja- 
grees of the equator. MF carly as 1580, the maica was attacked by a force of 6500 Eng- 
Dutch attampted form stnall settlements| lishmen, sent out by Oliver Cromwell, on the} ie £5,500. The total expense for 1831 was 
along this coast. In 159% the states general | 3d of May, 1655, after having been one hun-| £370,000, of which the clergy of the esta- 
of Holland p mitt ive ain individuals to} dred and forty-six years in the possession of|blished church received £23,593. 

trade to the Essequibo was taken by/Spain. It was taken with but little resistance.| Trinidad. This island is very favourably 
the English, and afterwards plundered by the| Under the government of Colonel D’Oyley,|situated for commerce, maritime strength, 
French; but both were expelled from the|Jamaica became the head quarters of the pi-|and political importance, at the mouth of the 
Dutch settlements, in the following year, by | rates or buccaneers, who infested these seas,| Orinoco. It is in latitude 9° 30’ to 10° 15’ 
an expedition from Holland. A most dis-|and derived inordinate wealth from the plun-| north, and longitude 60° 30' to 61° 20’ west. 
astrous negro insurrection took place in Ber-|der of the Spanish colonies and fleets. ‘The}Tt is separated from the province of Cumana, 
bice in 1763, from which the colony was not/tables and household utensils of the colonists| on the South American continent, by the gulf 
relieved until after eleven months’ desolation, | were of silver and gold, and their horses were| of Paria; it is ninety miles long by fifty 
and only then by the arrival of a strong squad-|sometimes shod with silver. In 1659, the) broad, with an area of 2,400 square miles, or 
ron from Holland. Since 1803, these settle-| population of the island was rated at 4,500) 1,536,000 acres. According to the opinion 
ments have belonged to Great Britain. In| whites, and 1,400 negroes. In 1664, the first| of some it was named Trinidad, after the Holy 
1812, all distinctions between the colonies of|assembly of Jamaica was convened by the) Trinity. It became a British colony in 1797, 
Essequibo and Demerara were abolished, and|lieutenant governor. It consisted of thirty| having been taken from the Spanish by Ad- 
the name of the capital was changed from|members. This early establishment of 2|miral Harvey and General Abercrombie. The 
Staebrook to George Town. In 1814, Deme-|popular legislative assembly was attended |fertility of the soil, its magnificent vegetation, 
rara, Essequibo, and Berbice were finally|with singular advantages. For sixty-four) beautiful rivers, forests of palms, groves of 
ceded to Great Britain, with the condition | years, it carried on a contest to secure the |citrons, hedges of spices and perfumes, its 
that the Dutch proprietors should have liberty, | means of defending itself against the crown,/ succulent roots, delicious herbs and fruits, 
under certain regulations, to trade with Hol-|and for controlling the expenditure of its) abundant and nourishing food, its fine skies 
land. The year 1818 witnessed the first in-|own supplies. In 1684, the first insurrection] and atmosphere, have given to Trinidad the 
troduction of trial by jury, and the commission|of the negroes occurred. It was, however,}name of the Indian Paradise. ‘lhe govern- 
of oyer and terminer. A serious insurrection|soon suppressed. On the 7th of June, 1692,)ment is nearly despotic, though nominally 
of the slaves took place on the east of the|at mid-day, 3000 of the inhabitants of Port] vested in part in an executive and legislative 
Demerara river, in 1823, which was finally | Royal were swallowed up by an earthquake.}committee. The executive council consists 
suppressed ; Rev. John Smith, a missionary | An epidemic followed, which carried off 3000) of three official members, the colonial secre- 
of the London society, was condemned to|more. In 1698, the population amounted to| tary, colonial treasurer, and attorney general, 
death for the alleged, but unproved, accusa-|7365 whites and 40,000 negroes. The year) selected from the legislative councils. They | 














tion of inciting the slaves to rebellion. His}1760 witnessed one of the desperate insur-) are merely counsellors of the governor, who 
BEHWOHWe wee weweeemted at home to total|rections of the slaves, which ended in the, may follow their advice or not as he pleases. 
banishment from the West Indies. He died) destruction of the greater part of the insur- | ‘The legislative council consists of twelve 


in prison pending the sentence. In 1831,/gents. Ninety white persons fell in the re-| members, six of whom hold their offices and 














the colonies of Essequibo, Demerara, and|bellion, 400 of the rebel negroes were slain. salaries at the pleasure of the crown. No 
Berbice, were united into one government,| Many destroyed themselves in the woods measure can be proposed to the committee ' 
and called British Guiana. The country of-| rather than fall into the hands of their former! which the governor objects to. I 
fers a fruitful field for the industry of the| masters, and 600 were transported to Honduras. | (‘To becontinued.) é 
emigrant, the enterprise of the merchant, and| The number of slaves annually imported about | y 
the researches of men of science. Millions] this period, amounted to 16,000. The Maroon! ate ° 
of acres of fertile land, now lying waste, are| war, brought on by the intemperate policy of wey ™ Tho Petend.” | ’ 
adapted to the cultivation of every tropical|/the Earl of Balcarris, in 1795, ended in the} TRAITS OF ROBERT BOYLE. e 
product, of which the mother country stands! destruction of the lives of many brave men,| He had so profound a vencration for the | t! 
in need. and in the removal of the surviving Maroons! Deity, that the name of God was never men- | m 

Jamaica. Jamaica, or as it was called by|to Nova Scotia, and subsequently to Sierra tioned by him without a pause in his dis- w 
the Indians, Xaymaca, is an island 160 miles| Leone. Jamaica is ruled by a governor, a/course. He was very constant and serious in an 
long and 45 broad, containing 4,000,000 acres.| captain general, appointed by the crown,| his addresses to the Supreme Being ; and it de 
It is situated between the parallels of 17° 35'| aided by a council of twelve, somewhat simi-| appeared to those who conversed most with th 
and 18° 30: north latitude, and 76° and 78°|lar to the British house of commons. The|him in his enquiries into“ nature, that his an 
40' west longitude, 4000 miles southwest of|council is generally appointed by the king,| main design was to raise in himself and in | he 
England, 90 miles west of St. Domingo, the|through the secretary of state for the colo-| others, more elevated thoughts of the great- co 
same. distance south of Cuba, and 435 miles} nies, from among the most respectable colo-/ ness and the glory, wisdom and goodness of the 
north of Carthagena, on the South American} nists, who are ex officio justices of the peace..God. For the purpose of spreading the | Wil 
continent. It was discovered by Columbus} The licutenant governor, chief justice, attor-| doctrines of the Christian religion he was at | tin 
on the morning of the 3d of May, 1494, during} ney general, and the bishop, are all ex officio| the charge of translating and printing the ses 
his second expedition to the new world. The} members of the council, each member of, Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles into enj 
first permanent settlement was made in 1509) which is removed at the pleasure of the king.|the Melayan language, which he sent into ten 
by Diego Columbus, the son of the great na-|'The assembly consists of forty-five members, the East Indies. He paid a large sum to the ten 
vigator, who despatched Don Juan d’Esqui-| each of the parishes sending two representa-| translator of Grotius’s Treatise of the Truths | — gav 
mel, with seventy men, for this purpose. This) tives, and Spanish Town, Kingston, and Port! of the Christian Religion into Arabic, which | cer 
party formed a settlement at Santa Gloria. In| Royal, one additional member each. A re-| he had printed and spread where this language | of n 
1580, owing to the junction of the crown of| presentative must possess a freehold of £300 was understood. A large share of the expense exte 
Spain and Portugal, the territorial right of|per annum. The council and generakassem-!| of rendering the New Testament into the | quir 
Jamaica was vested in the royal house of Bra-| bly, with the concurrence of the king, or his| Turkish language, and printing editions of that 
ganza, and the Portuguese, who emigrated to| representative, the governor, may make laws,| the Irish and Welsh Bible, was borne by him. any 
the island, gave new life to the settlement.| statutes and ordinances for the public peace| He possessed such a love of Christianity, and out 
Little is known of the internal history of the|and welfare. The king and parliament do! was so fully persuaded, of the truth of it, that cert: 


island up to the period of the British con- 
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not impose any duty payable in the colonies 
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he rejoiced at every discovery which nature 
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furnished him with to illustrate it, or to take 
off objections raised against any part of it. 
He always considered it a system of truths, 
which ought to purify the hearts and govern 
the lives of those who profess it. He loved 
no practice which seemed to lessen this effect, 
nor any nicety, which occasioned divisions 
amongst Christians. Pure and disinterested 
Christianity was so bright and glorious a sys- 
tem in his view, that he was much troubled 
at the disputes and divisions which had 
risen about lesser matters, while the great 
and most universally acknowledged truths 
were almost as generally neglected as they 
were confessed. His charities were very ex- 
tensive. Large sums of money went from 
him, without the partialities of sect, country, 
or relations; for he considered himself a 
debtor to the whole human family. So strict 
was he to our Saviour’s precept, that, except 
the parties, or the person whom he trusted to 
convey it to them, none ever knew how a 
large part of his estate, which disappeared, 
was distributed; even he kept no account, 
lest it should fall into other hands. He was 
very plain, unaffected, and temperate in the 
manner of his life, and had about bim all that 
neglect of pomp in clothes, lodging, furniture, 
and equipage, which agreed with his grave 
and serious course of life. In conversation 
he was candid and courteous. Though na- 
turally choleric, he gained such ascendancy 
over his temper that it seldom appeared, ex- 
cept sometimes in his countenance on a very 
high provocation. Such was his modesty that, 
in giving his opinion, he did not dictate to 
others, but proposed his views with due and 
decent distrust, and was ever ready to listen 
to what was suggested by others. He never 
treated persons or things with neglect, and 
was never known to offend any one by his de- 
portment, avoiding reproachful or indecorous 
expressions. As he was careful to give those 
who conversed with him no cause of displea- 
sure, he was yet more careful of those who 
were absent, never to speak ill of any. How- 
ever irreproachable his character appeared to 
the world, he was no less really so in his 
most private demeanour. He affected nothing 
which was solemn or supercilious, nor used 
any means to make multitudes run after or 
depend upon him. It was never discovered that 
there was any thing hid under all this appear- 
ance of goodness, which was not truly so; for 
he concealed both his piety and charity all he 
could, never assuming the authority which all 
the world was ready to grant him. Cheerful 
without being light, he did not waste his 
time nor his spirits in foolish mirth, but pos- 
sessed his soul in patience, full of that solid 
enjoyment which his goodness as well as ex- 
tensive knowledge afforded him. His natural 
tenderness, as well as softness of friendship, 
gave him a large share of other men’s con- 
cerns, for he had a quick sense of the miseries 
of mankind. His knowledge was of prodigious! 
extent, and the reputatiun which he had ac-| 
quired among foreign nations was so great,’ 
that few persons who visited England, having! 
any taste for learning, left the country with. | 
out seeing him. He received them with a' 
certain openness and hospitality peculiar to 


him, and though these visits consumed much| of its form, the brilliancy and variety of its 
of his time, he was strict in not suffering colours, and the singular beauty of its move- 
himself to be denied; for he said he knew| ments, are beyond what the most vivid ima- 
the heart of a stranger, and the satisfaction| gination could have conceived, if the reality 
derived from the conversation of those he|was unknown.” 

wished to see when abroad; and it was not} Of a somewhat kindred character, in the 
only a duty to strangers, but in him a point|same number of the Register, is a letter to 
of religious charity. His constitution was|Edmund Ruffin, the editor, from J. K. Pauld- 
feeble, which required his care, especially as|ing, dated, New York, Nov. 22, 1834, de- 
his miod was too active for his bodily strength; |scribing his rural enjoyments in town, the 
but his great thoughts of God, and his contem- | greater part of which, as a specimen of epis- 
plation of his works, were to him sources |tolary pleasantry both harmless and agreeable, 
of continual joy, which never could be ex-|I shall subjoin:— 

hausted. “ Enclosed is the amount of my subscription 
to your Farmer’s Register, for the second year. 
I continue to read it with unabated pleasure 
—not only on account of the valuable agri- 
cultural information it communicates, but be- 
cause it carries me back in imagination to 
|the rural fields and rural occupations among 
which I passed my early years. At that time 
{ scarcely knew the inestimable value of the 
calm quiet pleasures of a country life: but 
time and experience, in various scenes and 
occupations, have taught me properly to esti- 
mate the innocent enjoyments derived from 





For “ The Friend.” 
More of the Humming Bird. 


It is a proof of the almost universal relish for 
subjects in natural history, that the interest- 
ing little humming bird story, published in 
No. 49, Vol. VII. of “ The Friend,’’ has been 
re-published in so many of the public jour- 
nals—not less, I think, than half a dozen 
within my own knowledge. Among others, 
on recently looking into the “ Farmer’s Re- 


gister,” of Prince George county, Virginia, 1 an association with the flowers and the fruits 


perceived the article there, and to it were ap-| of ¢h th, and the harml 
pended the following remarks, which I have! folds and ae io erearen pegeenne Fae 


been induced to copy for “ The Friend.” “ | delight to think, and talk, and write about 


these matters, in the midst of a great city, in 
whose business I take but little part, and 
“We have heard several unquestionable| whose pleasures are little to my taste. I 
statements which concur with the foregoing/have called around me all the allusions which 
in proving that the humming bird may be|might nourish the idea of the country, that 
easily tamed. When taken full grown, they | the limited space allowed in a part of the city 
will soon begin to eat, and become familiar.|where every foot of land might sell for as 
A young lady of our acquaiutauce has at dil-/Much as Would nearly Cover i with silver 
ferent times reared two young humming/dollars, will permit. In spring aod summer 
birds, which were brought to her in their|the brick walls of my grounds are overrun 
nests. They fed on a mixture of honey and| with creeping vines, that hide them almost 
water sucked from a vial. Both very soonjentirely from view, and hedged by lilacs, 
became perfectly tame, and required no con-|snowballs, and rose bushes, of various kinds. 
finement, except to protect them from the/I have an Isabella grape vine, which hangs in 
cat, which killed one after it could fly. The} festoons from one pillar to another of the back 
other lived longer, it was fully grown before| piazza, which extends fifty feet along the rear 
it disappeared, and had several times visited of my house, and in the season is loaded with 
the adjacent woods, and was seen with com-| bunches of purple grapes. ; 
panions of its kind, but would return when| “I have a grass plot of about eighty feet by 
sought for, and suffer itself to be taken by | thirty-five, from which [ cut a crop of hay 
the hand of its mistress. It was not confined, | three times a year, which I give to the mower, 
and the cause of its disappearance, during the| together with half a dollar for his trouble : so 
same summer, was not known. Perhaps the| you see I don’t make much by this branch of 
time had arrived for it to seek its winter home| my rural economy. In the summer mornings 
in a more southern region. and afternoons, when the grass is shaded, my 
“The flowers of the coral or native honey-| children play their gambols on it, while | sit 
suckle of Virginia are, of all, the most attrac-| under my piazza like a patriarch, smoking a 
tive to humming birds, or furnish the liquid|segar, and enjoying their pastimes. In the 
food on which they live in most abundance. |centre of the grass plot, are two beautiful and 
A large vine of this honey-suckle, when in| luxuriant moss rose bushes, on which I have 
bloom, will seldom (in fine weather) be with-| counted two hundred roses and opening rose 
out one or more of these little visiters: and| buds, banqueting on the dews of the morning 
if the vine is trained near the windows, they|at one time. But every thing in this belli- 
will often enter the house—and might, per-|gerent world has its peculiar enemy, and my 
haps, be induced to repeat their visits, and be | rose bushes are every spring assailed by certain 
easily rendered tame. We recommend to/moss-trooping worms, that eat into the buds, 
some of the young ladies.who (we hope) are|and blight their opening beauties. Against 
readers of the Register, to attempt the do-|these 1 have declared open and exterminating 
mestication of the humming bird. What other|war. But what could even the great Gulliver 
pets could compare in interest with this most|do against an army of Lilliputians? As fast 
beautiful of nature’s works, which seems|as 1 dislodge one enemy, othera appear in 
scarcely to belong to the earth? The delicacy |its place—for it would seem that the more 
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worthless the animal the more rapid its re-| introduces the subjects, to plead for the pro- 
production. If any of your numerous corre-| priety of war, music, dancing, &c. 
spondents will favour me through the medium| Let us candidly ask ourselves, what is the 
of the Register, with a treatise on the art of| situation of a child, a member of our Society, 
warring against caterpillars, he shall have the| surrounded by such as these? Will they not 
first rose of the spring, and my thanks besides.| be led, unless particularly guarded and care- 
“But I have reserved my most valuable} fully watched over, to adopt in part, if not 
possession for the last. It is a magnificent| wholly, their mode of speech, their principles 
trumpet creeper, which runs up and com-|and sentiments? ' 
pletely hides from view the gable end of a| Where are we to look for a succession of 
three storied house that adjoins my premises. | standard bearers, that will fill the places of 
In the season it is covered with flowers three| those who are now fast hastening to the grave, 
inches long, and here I have often counted a| if more than one half of the children of this 
dozen humming birds, extracting the sweets|Society, are thus to be taught, and thus to 
with their long bills, and all at once suddenly | mix with the world? 
darting at each other, for no possible provoca-| _{ would wish that those who have not fully 
tion that I could conceive. Like almost all| considered the subject, and who have child- 
little folks, they seem exceedingly pugnacious| ren placed at mixed schools, would be willing 
about nothing, and I have often seen a couple | seriously to reflect upon it, and to remember 
of these diminutive prize-fighters fall to the| that they cannot now plead excuse, on the 
ground clinging to each other with most alarm-| ground of there being no such school esta- 
ing ferocity. Where they come from, or whi-| blished, but on the contrary, that there now 
ther they go, I cannot conceive, for they ap-| are two institutions, with ample and comfort. 
pear and disappear like the glances of the| able accommodations for the children of both 
sunbeams. In front of my house I have a|sexes, where they will receive not only a 
row of plane trees planted close to each other,| good literary education, but instruction in 
so that their limbs interlock, and being suf-| the principles and testimonies of the Society, 
fered to grow low towards the ground, hide| which they should be taught to love and re- 
from view the opposite buildings, and give a| spect, and to adorn and support by consistent 
rural air to my residence. Looking out of| walking. 
my front windows, I see nothing but green| 
trees, and if I go into the back parlour, no- 
thing but vines and shrubs; so that were it 
not for the racket in the streets, I should al- 
most realise the country, in the midst of a 





















Remarkable sagacity of a Dog.—The most 
extraordinary instance of the sagacity of this 
faithful animal, that we recollect to have heard, 


great city occurred the other day in this city. While the 
oe . ‘ } { R : . 

« Thus have { given ou a sketch of my city carriage of Mr. Powell was standing in Spruce 

plantation, ana 


ral system or econumy. 1 
trust you will give me the credit of being a 
capital agriculturist, and most judicious expe- 
rimenter, and I can assure you on my veracity, 
that though I Jay out money every year in im- 
provements, I never receive any in return. 


This is what I should call being a gentleman 
farmer.” 


street. near Fifth, the horses became alarmed 
and set off at full speed. The dog imme- 
diately ran after them, and by seizing the 
reins in his mouth, actually succeeded in stop- 


ping them unul the driver came to his assist- 
ance. 


| 


first month, at the residence of her son, Berman 
Lapp, wife of Dudley Ladd, a much esteemed mem- 
ber and elder of Weare, (N. Hampshire,) monthly 
meeting, and Concord particular meeting, aged about 
71 years. This, our beloved sister, was one amongst 
avery few that remained firmly attached to early 
Friends’ principles, in her own particular meeting, 
amid the rendings of that spirit, that “ divides in 
Jacob, and separates in Israel,”—and to her latest 
breath, her Redeemer and Saviour was her evening 


praise as he had been her morning song. She died in 
great peace. 


For “ The Friend.” 
ON SELECT SCHOOLS, 


It is to me a sorrowful reflection, that the 
opportunities now afforded to the children of 
this Society, by the establishment, in this 
city, of two schools of the above kind, ove 
for boys, the other for girls, are not more 
highly esteemed ane embraced by parents 
generally. 

Can it be that any reflecting mind is not 
fully convinced of the propriety and necessity 
of such institutions? If such be the case with 
any one, I would ask them to visit schools of 
a different kind. Even if we should enter 
those taught by members of our Society, and 
any conversation should ensue between the 
children and their teachers, but particularly 
with one another, we will be struck with 
some such language as the following—“ We a , 
said that on Monday ,”"—* We will a that ean S "rae Serkan, 
next Thursday,” &c. &c. It must also be a| Stephen Dillingham, Falmouth, Cape Cod. 
necessary consequence, from the education| VERMONT. 
which those children receive at home, that| Dr- Harris Otis, Danby, Rutland Co. 
they are likely in the narration of their his-| pp oh Knowles, Monkton, Addison Co. 


: : RHODE ISLAND. 
tory lessons, or when any thing occurs, which| Matthew Purinton, Providence. 
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LIST OF AGENTS. 

MAINE. 

Daniel Taber, East Vassalborough. 

Joseph D. Hoag, Berwick. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Stephen A. Chase, Lamprey river. 

Eli Varney, Dover. 

Moses A. Cartland, Weare. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Isaac Bassett, Jr., Lyng. 

Abijah Chase, Salem. 
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Diep, of pulmonary consumption, on the 29th of 






———— 


NEW YORK. 


Mahlon Day, city of New York. 

Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. 1. 

Wm. Willis, Jericho, L. 1. 

John F. Hull, Stanfordville. 

Asa B. Smith, Farmington. 

Jesse P. Haines, Lock Port. 

Joseph Talicott, Skaneateles. 

Joseph Bowne, Butternuts. 

Henry Griffen, Mamaroneck. 

Thomas Townsend, Lowville. 

Thomas Bedell, Coxsackie. 

Moses Sutton, Jr., Pinesbridge. 

Samuel Adams, New Paltz Landing, Ulster Co. 
Ephraim Potter, Granville, Washington Co. 
Isaac Mosher, Queensbury, Glenn’s Falls. 
Alleu Thomas, P? M., Sherwood's corner. 
William Keese 2d, Keeseville, Essex Co. 


NEW JERSEY. 


William Allinson, Burlington. 
John Bishop, Columbus. 
Sarfiuel Bunting, Crosswicks. 
David Roberts, Moorestown. 
Caspar Wistar, Salem. 

Josiah Tatum, Woodbury. 
Hagh Townsend, Plainfield. 
David Scull, Sculltown. 

Jacob Parker, Rahway. 

Seth Lippincott, Shrewsbury. 
John M. Reeve, Medford. 
Benjamin Sheppard, Greenwich. 
Eli Matthes, Tuckerton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


George Malin, Whiteland. 

George G. Ashbridge, Downingtown. 
Isaac Pusey, Londongrove. 

Solomon Lukens, Couatesville. 

Charles Stroud, Stroudsburg. 

Jesse Spencer, Gwynedd. 

Eliae Ely, New Hope. 

Jesse J. Maris, Chester. 

John Parker, P. M., Parkersville. 
Samuel R. Kirk, P. M., East Nantmeal. 
Thomes Wistar, Jr., Abington. 

Joel Evans, Springfield. 

James Moon, Falsington, Bucks Co. 
Thomas Mendenhall, Berwick, Columbia Co. 
David Binns, Brownsville, Fayette Co. 
Jacob Haines, Mancy, Lycoming Co. 


DELAWARE. 


John W. Tatum, Wilmington. 


MARYLAND. 


Dr. George Williamson, Baltimore. 
Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton. 


Dr. Thos. Worthington, Darlington, Hartford Co. 


VIRGINIA. 


Amos Ladd, Richmond. 
Wm. Davis, Jr., Lynchburg. 
Robert White, Smithfield, Isle of Wight Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Phineas Nixon, Jr., P. M., Nixon’s, Randolph Co. 
Jesse Hinshaw, New Salem. 


Thomas Moore, P. M., New Garden. 
Nathan Hunt, Jr., P. M., Hunt’s store. 


OHIO. 


Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati. 

Lemuel Jones, Mount Pleasant. 

Benjamin Hoyle, Barnesville. 

Henry Crew, P. M., Richmond. 

John Street, Salem, Colambiana Co. 

John Negus, Upper Springfield, do. 

Gersham Perdue, Leesburgh, Highland Co. 
Aaron L. Benedict, Bennington, Delaware Co. 
David Mote, West Milton, Miami Co. 


INDIANA. 


Elijah Coffin, Richmond, 

William Hobbs, New Salem. 

Thomas Talbert, Westfield. 

William Hadley, near Mooresville, Morgan Co. 
Seth Hinshaw, Greensboro’, Henry Co, 


MICHIGAN. 


Nathan Comstock, Adrian, Lenawee Co. 


UPPER CANADA. 


Joseph Pearson, New Market. 
Gilbert Dorland, Hallowell. 
Frederick Stover, Norwich. 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Thomas Hodgson, No. 4, South John st. 
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For ** T - i : 7 
FRIENDS’ BOOKS. ee ae cae ee ‘es ” 6 apael, ete 
To supply the : : . exceed four or five dollars, 
aur td Samra cram ey se ec TS 
eyo aathin oe cee en in a good a _ work might be interspersed with bio- Pais gh the comforts of a father’s house 
a very important object P om is a Semel to be respecting ancient Friends, who have] wore hj apa kindness of his connections 
ender eso — coat the ancient ae printed journals, but of whom occa- yet he . d a to George Whitehead, 
some are entirely outof priot and the aera “ tides wane “er scattered through uffered none of the endearments of 
: r). rs. ere are many such} : . 
ht not alc to wares new ction | Bat, Sawa, Gogh, Rut Sean if agar siya elem 
creasing in sunhean the li € Society is in- etac fragments were thrown into one crifi gs of the Spirit of Truth, whatever sa- 
its brightest athena Seen writings 0 ae essay, they would form an instruc- a ha might cost him, he viewed the world 
scarce, and it is safe to say dnveten Shia reli, io meee tt ———, There is no worth earns rs subordinate, and not 
of the youth will grow u 2 at . arge part ad : fe of William Penn extant, though ee sth _ in Competition, even for a 
ante dha’ ‘eiweliene hn, Pn ~ aving even oad wae + one might readily be procured,| gaivation wT the great concerns of life and 
Fox, Penn, Barclay, Penningt "Ch “chinan | Prese im form a valuable addition to our! erycif ‘d, o preach Christ Jesus and him 
Gough, or Woolime, ~ gton, hurchman, - en am of religious reading. Many of} and s ed, Arm to the people his second 
tempted: belbes aa = me omy be at- See s are full of incident and of rich} ,oo¢ ae Ane caneeey in their hearts, as the 
creased to an extent which | ot . have in). noe ts — contemplation, and furnish et of 2 e word of God, was the primary 
to suistiy enliven ts enndin wits } be difficult ee fil ; 7 ich, if properly arranged, could) hie cal 13 yee His long absence from 
siderable aa eee se in no incon- mi : » 1 think, toattract readers. When I re-| quented ren of the meetings which he fre- 
young Friends will be a " our| oe ute much the tone of thought and feeling Toei ees travels, and the lively 
fined to the productions of tho -" rye COT a aoe depends on the character of| 4, jim . . git in the ministry committed 
Nesee@udetea Welaens se - other re- of _ 8 aor read, and how readily the mind liar! of the Lord, rendered his return pecu- 
indlecnee euch Vester tas a er what an eee on orms to the models which are pre- a — to them, and they were mu- 
futsre direction of the mind, it eaictecaah sistible ge = aa ge ~ pasa is irre- an ; Sour — other’s 
uire the ; ; ae ee » that if we expect our “ ite e family of Judge 
qr th forego» prope to pret ha eal 10 grow up Finds, we nos put | Fredy, beware tes wee 
Society, and lose sais dienes * out of the i. — in - attractive and winning form,| ho « soe pt at his house, “ where,” says 
ples and testimonies. ‘To thi ent to its princi- ie eans which are calculated to lead them al — - ere comforted together in the Lord, 
the prevailing laxity reapsctttie aed oe nena and so to discipline and direct] Friends in eae eerie ey which our 
subjects mney netted eaieail’ a = ea Holy 3.4 is, that, under the guidance of the; « | also teed Oe were in. * 
waness whicl-fawe seedeces nd should the y Spirit, the religion of their education} ¢ visited Friends’ meetings through 
een tera e oe uced continue to in- ai ultimately become the religion of their re where I had not been much 
medion ee eandi tee warner in coer ge- eee choice. Excellent as are the ian reg a Journey; yet Friends being 
ties of tie Society. How far we anty ba aautied and Selon co Ti : iene ae aaal hy 0 sped aa = a 
t ' hed < re? etcher, and Oberli . stimony and servi 
= nae Ceres tise indsl® WteRF business Neff, and many others, they are not likely m the Lord God, and his idanel vebieartamne 
hanefisent Providence places Within our power Wcduna.in the minds af shat reade i he having made me zealously concerned for 
and leave the result to his blessing. 1 cannot, ther the contrary, and to weaken the five BY Ai ihtrayinpwntias.and_enrocdina therenf as wall 
however, doubt, that if the general taste for young Friends for their own Society. The sub-} Some idea of the faithfulness and constancy 
reading could be directed to the instructive ject is of much importance, and ought to claim of our early Friends in the maintenance of 
biography of our worthy ancients, whose ex-| the early and efficient attention of Friends. If} their religious meetings may be formed from 
amples were an ornament to their Christian | '¢ plan of a semi-monthly publication, in num-| the following narrative:— 
profession—to the history of the rise and pro-| D€Fs of about thirty-two pages large octavo,| «In those days, Friends in the west part of 
gress of the Society, and of the sufferings by should meet with general approbation, 1 doubt}Cumberland kept their meetings without 
which its early members evinced their faith-|°P' but a sufficient subscription list could be|doors, at a place on the common, called 
fulness, a most happy influence would be pro- obtained to defray all the expenses, especially! Pardshaw Cragg, not having convenient house 
duced among our youth. Some of the early if the different meetings for sufferings could) ryom to contain the meetings. It was very 
writers were deeply engaged in controversy, be united in an effort to promote ils dissemi-| cold, stormy, snowy weather at one of the 
and their works are swelled with essays of this nation. ' meetings which I had on the said Cragg, but 
character, which, however valuable in their The advantages to subscribers would be|as there are several sides of it under the wind, 
day, are not adapted to the wants or temper great, for they would obtain at a small annual|so Friends commonly met on the calmest side. 
of our times. The omission of these, and| &*pense, & library of approved standard works And truly several good and blessed meetings 
some or all of the addresses to priests, magis-|'" the doctrines, testimonies, history, and bio-| | had.at the said Pardshaw Cragg, both in the 
trates, &c., would greatly reduce the size o graphy of their own Society, which in the or-| winter and summer; and some within doors; 
those volumes and increase their interest. In| dinary mode of publishing would cost so large|since our Friends got a meeting-house built 
some instances, journals contain long cata- a sum as to be within the reach of the affluent|there. st 
logues of names of places visited, unaccom- only, 4 vik, “* Likewise our Friends of Strickland and 
panied by instructive remarks and destitute of The editorship of such a publication would) Shapp, and that side of Westmoreland, kept 
any peculiar incident. A prudent and skilful | necessarily require much time and labour, and| their meetings for some years on the common, 
hand might, with great advantage, abridge such|® heavy expenditure of money; but I have no| both winter and summer, until they got a 
parts, and while every thing really valuable | doubt that Friends would be found disposed to| meeting-house built at Great Strickland. 
would be retained, the size and cost of the devote themselves to It, for the sake of pro-| Friends in those northern countries were 
work would be greatly diminished, and its in- moting the welfare of our religious Society.| greatly enabled to bear the cold, and all sorts 
terest and value increased. By adopting the We should be glad to learn the sentiments of| of weather, when they had their meetings on 
plan of issuing them in a regular series, once Friends, respecting it. the commons and mountainous places, for se- 
in two or four weeks, in corresponding size, — veral years at first. 
type and paper, a few years, say five or six,) We early forget our faults when nobody| ‘ And when it has rained most of the time, 
would furnish the subscribers with a complete| takes notice of them. at some meetings where we have been very 
collection of Friends’ writings, including the Palmer’s Aphorisms. |much wet, I do not recollect that ever I got 


For “' The Friend."* 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
(Continued from page 118.) 
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any hurt thereby; the Lord so preserved and| bridge there is a blue stone, to which the 
defended us by his power. Blessed be his|mayor’s liberty only extends, and when we 
name who did enable me and many others to| came to it, the mayor gave his charge to each 
stand, and to bear divers kinds of storms and/| of us in these words, viz. 


jin his labours in the ministry; “ He having,” 
observes George Whitehead, “ by his over- 
ruling power and merciful providence, afford- 





winds, &c.”’ 

It may not be an unprofitable engagement 
for us to pause and contemplate the account 
here given, and contrast our own feelings and 
practice with the example it holds up to view. 
Provided with good houses to meet in, con- 
veniently situated as respects our own dwell- 
ings—with unnumbered blessings demanding 
the public acknowledgment of our gratitude 
and love to the merciful Being from whom 
they are derived, do we feel sufficient zeal 
glowing in our hearts to prompt us to the dili- 
gent attendance of our religious assemblies? 
or do we go to them merely from the influence 
of habit, the desire to sustain our reputation 
as religious men, or because the discipline o 
the church enforces it? Would our love to 
God and the obligation to acknowledge our 
dependence on him, induce us to submit to 
the hardship and exposure here noticed, rather 
than falter in our testimony to this important 
Christian duty? Oh! could we but see in 
others and feel in ourselves, more of that ar- 
dent attachment to Christ and his cause, more 
of the simplicity, obedience, and self-renun- 


ciation which adorned the Society in those 
early days, what a blessed change would soon 
be wrought among us, and how would the light 
of the gospel spread abroad, through our 
faithfulness, so that others seeing the good 
works flowing from this source, would glo- 


rify our Father who is in heaven. 


Our worthy friend made but a short stay at 
home, before he set out on a journey into 
Westmoreland, Durham, and Northumber- 

: or rercnh 





: , ir ministry. In 
speaking of it, G. Whitehead remarks:— 

“In our return through Northumberland [ 
declared the truth, and warned the people in 
several towns, to repentance and amendment 
of life; particularly in one town, where they 
had a piper playing, and people about him 
dancing, by a haystack ina yard. I rode up 
to them, and in the dread of the Lord warn- 
ed them to repentance; whereupon the piper 
ceased playing, and he and the people pre- 
sent heard me quietly, till 1 had cleared my 
conscience, and then parted peaceably from 
them. 

“Great endeavours were used for us to 
have had some incetings in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; but the mayor of the town, influenced 
by the priests, 


our Friends had settled a meeting at our be- 
loved friend Richard Ubank's house. 

_ “The first meeting we endeavoured to have 
in the town of Newcastle, was in a large room 
taken by some Friends, who were zealously 
concerned for the same. 

“ The meeting was not fully gathered, when 
the mayor of the town and his officers came: 
and by force turned us out of the house, and 
out of the town also; going along with us so 
far as the bridge, over the river Tyne, that 
parts Newcastle and Gateside; upon which 


























would not suffer us to keep any | deep sufferi i 
sts, s te p sufferings, trials 
meeting within the liberty; though in Gateside} ings in his service, 


“ | charge and command you, in the name 
of his highness the lord protector, that you 


come no more into Newcastle, to have any 


more meetings there, at your peril. 

“ On a first-day after, we met again in the 
town of Newcastle, without doors, near the 
river side, where the mayor’s officers came 
again, and haled us away as before; but in 
Gateside we could enjoy our meetings peace- 
ably, which we were thankful to God for. 

“ Being thus forcibly disappointed of keep- 
ing any meetings in the town, some Friend or 
Friends agreed with the man that kept the 
Guildhall, or shirehouse, to suffer us to have a 
meeting therein, it being without the liberty of 
the town; yet, though the keeper of the hall 
had agreed for the price, the priest, whose 
name was Hammond, interposed to prevent 
our meeting, and persuaded the said keeper 
to break his word with our friends, and to 
keep them out of the house he had agreed they 
should meet in; the priest giving him half a 
crown to go back from his bargain: for the 
said keeper. was constrained to show the cause 
of breach of his agreement, in thus keeping 
us out of doors. 


the house, after the meeting had been appoint- 
ed, we were necessitated to keep the meeting 
on the side of the hill near the said shirehouse, 
that being also without the mayor’s liberty. 

«“ However it was so ordered of the Lord, 
by his over-ruling power, that we had not only 
a large meeting and a great concourse of peo- 


, by the power and preva- 
lency of truth, and gospel testimony, which 
the Lord our God gave me strength to bear in 
that meeting, in power and authority for 2 con- 
siderable time, as [ really believe, for two or 
three hours together; and my voice was raised 
to that degree, that some said I was heard 
from off the side of the castle-hill, over the 
river Tyne, into Gateside. 

_“ T must needs say that day’s work and ser- 
vice is to me very memorable; and the fresh 
remembrance of the goodness and power of 
the Lord, my strength and help in his own 
work and service, is still matter of comfort to 
me, and the more, in that I feel a living sense 
of the continuance of the same divine good- 
ness, love, and power of the Lord God with 
me still, that did assist and help me through 

and weighty undertak- 
for his holy name and 
blessed truth’s sake. * O my soul, bless thou 
the Lord, and let all that is within me praise 
his holy name; for his mercy endures for 
ever !’”” 

In the second month, 1658, while engaged 
in his travels, he was seized with an ague and 
fever which brought him very low, and detain- 
ed him for some weeks at the house of a 
Friend at Diss. But it pleased the Lord, who 
had further service for him in his church, by 
his own divine power to raise him from this 
bed of sickness, and enable him to proceed 













le besides our own friends, but it Madjedted 


ed me such manifest preservations, that nei- 
ther furious tumults, stonings, beatings, cruel 
confinements, severe stripes, manifold labours, 
travels, nor sickness, were hitherto suffered 
to shorten my days; for the Lord has prolong- 
ed them even far beyond my own expectation, 
many years ago, as well as to the disappoint- 
ment of my cruel persecutors’ expectations 
and desires. Let my heart and soul in true 
humility, bless the Lord our God for his mani- 
fold blessings and eminent preservations, both 
inward and outward: let Him have the glory 
and praise of all, who alone is worthy for ever 
more !” 

In the fifth month of this year, he had a 
dispute with Edward Willan, the priest of 
Hoxon, respecting the church—the former 
contending that the house was the church, and 
George asserting that it was the assembly of 
the saints, who were sanctified in Christ Jesus. 
Whether the priest was chagrined at the refu- 
tation of his positions by solid Scripture argu- 
ments, or from mere vexation that any should 
dare to question the infallibility of his deci- 
sions, having the power on his side, he seized 
the bridle of George’s horse and forcibly de- 
tained him, until he obtained assistance to take 


“ Being thus perfidiously disappointed of|him before a magistrate, who granted a war- 


rant to commit him to Ipswich jail, for revil- 
ing the priest. So keen were the priest and 
his abettors for lodging him in prison, that 
they hurried him away that night on horse- 
back, and after riding until near sunrise next 
morning, they reached Ipswich, and turned 


him in among the felons. Here he remained 
cle gin emoy WUT which tine, 
ver Cromwell died, and his san Richard 


being proclaimed protector, Friends obtained 
his release. 

The sufferings to which his call as a travel- 
ling minister of Christ exposed this active and 
zealous disciple, appear to have had no ten- 
dency to abate his efforts in the defence and 
promotion of the cause of truth. After being 
released from Ipswich jail, he says, he had 
“very good and comfortable service in the 
work of the gospel in several places, in the 
counties of Essex and Suffolk.’ 

For a time after the change in the govern- 
ment, persecution was somewhat arrested, and 
the meetings of Friends were less frequently 
molested. But the spirit of persecution still 
remained, and notwithstanding the high pro- 
fessions which the presbyterian party had made, 
respecting toleration and charity, and support- 
ing liberty of conscience, it was evident through 
the whole period of their power, that the to- 
leration they contended for embraced their 
own society and principles only, and that li- 
berty of conscience was allowed to none but 
themselves. 

(To be continued.) 





Historical Literature—There has been 
published in the last year, by Grigg & Elliot, 
of this city, sixteen thousand volumes of 
Grimshaw’s Histories, for the use of schools; 
of which number, nine thousand were of the 
History of the United States. 


See ier taietea ins 
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For “ The Friend.” | ashamed—yea, ashamed—to acknowledge the | promotion of this interesting object. The 


W AR—MILITIA FINES. 

From a knowledge of the character of the 
resent collector of militia fines in the city 
of Philadelphia, and the unusual efforts re- 
cently made to collect them, taken in con- 
nection with the very small number of cases 
sent up to our late quarterly meeting, I have 
been led to fear that our Christian testimony 
against war has not been maintained as it 
should have been. Perhaps there are not 
many (are there not some?) who deliberately 
pay the demand, and openly violate the testi- 


motive which should induce them to refuse 
compliance with these demands, from a con- 
sciousness that they do not look like Quakers, 
that if they are sheep, they are not in their 
clothing, and, through weakness begotten 
of this very cause, they fancy themselves com- 
pelled to act in accordance with their appear- 
ance. 

It is very much to be desired that the testi- 
mony to the peaceable nature of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth may not be lowered in our So- 
ciety, at a time too when the views so long 


mony of the Society; yet it may reasonably peculiar to Friends in this respect, are spread- 


be feared, that under our name are to be 
found individuals who connive at its payment 
by others, and secretly rejoice that they can 
thus avoid suffering, without putting the} 
Christian principle of peace to open shame. 
Such are not only injuring themselves, but 
bringing reproach upon truth. ‘ Have you 
no friend to pay it for you?” is the enquiry 
of the collector; “ Friend so-and-so always 
has his paid.” “ Mr.S is a Friend, and 
he pays me his fine; so does Mr. T 
they never make a disturbance about it.” 








’ 


ing with others; but that all, more especially 
those who can no longer be ranked among 
the youth, the middle aged, may be aroused 
to the importance of having clean hands in 
this respect. It is not a mere matter of busi- 
ness between you and the collector; you are 
not to solace yourselves with the belief that 
no harm will come of it; every fine paid in 
this manner goes to encourage and sustain 
the system, to weaken your own hands, to 


-| bind fetters upon your brethren, to lay waste 


the testimonies of the Society, and to prepare 


The secret payment of this fine in lieu of|for yourselves moments of bitter reflection 
military service or training, or the connivance when the unflattering witness comes to com- 
at its payment by others, is a direct encou-|mune with you in the cool of the day. 


ragement of the onerous militia system. If 


Many of the younger class of our Society, 


Friends were faithful to maintain their testi- it is encouraging to believe, have a proper 
mony against war in all respects, even keep- view of the unlawfulness of war for Chris- 
ing in subjection a warlike spirit in relation|tians, and are endeavouring to walk worthy 
to this very oppression, and no one through|in this respect of their vocation, and while 
mistaken kindness being induced to pay the| these may be encouraged to continued faith- 
fine for them, in a very little time the system} fulness, it is desired that some who are a few 
would be exploded. Were nothing to be years their seniors may profit by their exemple. 


gained but the incarceration of peaceable ci- 
tizens in prison for conscience sake—no re- 
ward but the accusations of a troubled spirit 
—no honour but the plaudits of militia offi- 


Paciricvus. 
—e 


For ‘*The Friend.’* 
READING ROOM. 


In pursuance of a call inserted in this jour- 


cers, and the averted looks of the considerate| nal, a considerable number of Friends met, 


of all classes, it would require stout hands|on the evening of the 3d instant, at the com- | mission, to have the privilege of granting 
and unfeeling hearts long to support the sys-| mittee room of the Mulberry street meeting 


tem. 


Yes! let it be impressed upon the| house, to take into consideration the expe- 


| 


| 


following isja summary of the propositions re- 
ported hy the committee:— 


The want of a suitable place of resort for 
the promotion of literary improvement and 
social intercourse, lias long been felt by many 
of the members of the Society of Friends, 
especially for the younger class, as well na- 
tives of this city, as those who come from 
the country to reside amongst us—many of 
these having but few acquaintances, are in 
great measure precluded from the benefits of 
social intercourse with exemplary Friends, 
and being deprived of the comforts and shel- 
ter of a father’s house, as well as of the 
watchful care and advice of their parents, are 
greatly exposed to the allurements and tempt- 
ations of a populous city. Such have pecu- 
liar claims upon the sympathy and attention 
of the Society: for this interesting class of 
our members, and for the convenience and 
benefit of those of riper years, it is therefore 
deemed proper to establish an institution in 
a central part of the city, which shall be fur- 
nished with a judicious selection of books, 
calculated to promote moral and religious im- 
provement, and a general acquaintance with 
literature, science, and the arts ; and also, to 
be supplied with maps, globes, and such pe- 
riodical works as may be of suitable charac- 
ter. For the promotion of which objects, the 
following plan is proposed. 

1. Thata Friends’ Reading Room Associa- 
tion be formed. 

2. That it be managed by a board to be an- 
nually chosen. 

3. That its expenses be defrayed by dona- 
tions, legacies, and subscriptions—subscri- 
bers paying two dollars annually, to be enti- 
tled to the privileges of the institution; those 
paying $100 in one payment, or ten dol- 
lars annually, besides their own right of ad- 


five tickets of admission to the rooms—no 
person to be so admitted, unless he be a mem- 


weak and complying among us, that they are|diency of establishing a reading room for the |ber of the Society of Friends—subscribers 


supporting this oppressive system—that it is 


to them, mainly, that the militia system, as| 


members of our religious Society. The views 
of the Friends by whom the call was made 


only to be members of the association. 
4. Subscribers to have the right of intro- 


far as it regards Friends, is prolonged—that | having been stated, the subject was fully and 
they are binding their fellow professors with} freely discussed, and it was with great unani- 
this chain ; and that if entire faithfulness was|mity agreed to appoint a committee to pro- 
maintained on the part of all our members in| pose a plan for carrying the object into effect. 
refusing to pay these fines, or allowing others| That committee reported on third day even-| 6. The rooms to be open every evening, 
to do it, the spoiling of our goods and the| ing last, to an adjourned meeting then held,|(except first and seventh) under the care 


imprisonment of our members for this pre-|a proposition to form an association, whose |of a Friend, who shall be appointed to act as 
cious cause—the cause of peace on earth—!| object it should be to promote the improve- 


ducing strangers, provided they be members 
of the Society of Friends. 


5. The surplus income to be applied to the 
oT of the library. 








would soon be a narrative of times that are|ment of our youth, and facilitate their inter- 


past. 


course with their elder brethren, by the insti- 


Is not this a testimony worth suffering for?| tution of a reading room, to be placed under 


“ Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and per- 
secute you,’’—especially when the consola- 
tory reason is given, “that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven!” 

One weakness begets another—the laving 
waste of one part of the enclosure of the So- 
eiety, enfeebles and makes way for the pros- 
tration of another portion of the hedge. 
When called upon to pay militia fines, some 
of our meinbers who have already departed 
from plainness of dresa and address, are 


the supervision of Friends, whose example 
and conversation might have a tendency to 
promote, on the part of their younger fellow 
members, an attachment to our Christian 
principles and testimonies. The proposition 
of the committee became the subject of a 
free discussion, and the views of the Friends 
present appearing to accord with those ex- 
pressed in the subjoined preamble, it was 
agreed to carry the plan into effect, provided 
that sufficient funds can be collected for that 
purpose. A committee was appointed to so- 
licit the aid of Friends in this city, for the 


librarian, and to enter the names of visiters 
in a book provided for the purpose. 

7. A record to be kept in which Friends 
wishing apprentices, &c., may enter their 
names, and young persons desirous of obtain- 
ing situations may have theirs recorded. . 

8. A committee of five discreet Friends, 
to be selected by the managers monthly, at 
least one of whom is to attend at the room 
each evening, mingle with the company as- 
sembled, preserve order and decorum, and by 
their conversation and example, endeavour to 
draw their younger fellow members into a 
more intimate connection with the Society of 
Friends. 


9. Membership in the Association to be 
confined to Friends 








152 THE FRIEND. 


Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 


Lines addressed to an interesting and intelligent 
little girl, deprived of the faculties of hearing and 
speech; in consequence of reading this question pro- 
posed to one of the Abbe Sicard’s pupils, “ Are the 
deaf and dumb happy ?” 


Oh ! could the kind enquirer gaze, 
Upon thy brow, with feeling fraught, 

Its smiles, like inspiration’s rays, 
Would give the answer to his heart. 


And could he see thy sportive grace, 
Soft blending with submission due, 
And note thy bosom’s tenderness 
To every jast emotion true ; 


And when the new idea glows 
On the pure altar of thy mind, 
Observe the exulting tear that flows 
In silent ecstacy refined ; 


Thy active life, thy look of bliss— 
Te sparkling of thy magic eye— 

He would his sceptic doubts dismiss, 
And lay his useless pity by. 


sponding liberality, of which we would not | but being sensible that it was calcalated to prepare 
entertain a doubt, there is reasonable ground | weisece end arama 2, =p it _— oe 
rool Ss. ing favour 
- oe _ an ainple amount of funds will | transgressions, and his need of a Sevtnar, - trust he 
1ed. experienced his garments to be washed and made 
ne white in the blood of the Lamb. 
The Biblical Repository and Quarterly Ob- The following are some of his expressions near his 
server, published in Boston, it appears, have Sade maedeaadior aan aie 
beer united ; “ principally for the purpose of now, if it aie ep thaone Christ, who is aia 
concentrating talent and patronage in one) with the Father for poor sinful mortals? What will 
publication.”’ ‘The first number under this re-| become of those who look upon him as a mere man? 
gulation, issued the present month, furnishes a Ho eyes be opened to see iim, as I now see 
evidence that it is likely to be conducted with iim, before it be too late; he is my only hope. Oh 


= oe sweet Jesus! Great have been my conflicts, and man 
much ability, and on sound principles. But | sore trials have fallen to my lot. 7 Oh! Lam eneesth 


our attention has been specially attracted to|of the least of thy mercies, and yet thou hast been 
its sixth article, entitled, The British West | Pleased to open my eyes to see wherein I first trans- 
ladies, whiah, ioe manly and vigorous style, gressed, and disobeyed thy oo | will. I have been 


. ' : . brought to see, and to feel the effects of disobedien 
condenses a variety of information respecting | it produces hardness of heart, and dimness of sight ; 


those possessions, and the subject of Negro|and so it was with me—a disposition to lightness, 
Slavery, of a nature to be interesting at the |and to provoke mirth, though not meaning any harm, 
present juncture, and necessary for a due ap- a harm it has done—I now see it—Oh, the waste 
preciation of the important changes which |) Precious time. I desire my children may guard 


a ft against lightness, that they m t have t 
have recently taken place in relation to them. She tone for it. Sat sat ai hoetten, 


The views of the writer in regard to the great| “ There is another thing | desire to impress on your 
experiment—the emancipation law, are just minds, my dear children, In sitting down to your 
and elevated; in assigning his reasons for be- meals, do it in a solid sober manner, with your minds 


‘oa . turned to the bountiful Gi i 
lieving that a favourable result will follow, he |that he is Guin debts ep iuiederdiertic ee 


well remarks—‘* We believe that the act of| worthy children. How this country is, and has been 
emancipation will receive the benediction of |blessed; ponder these things I beseech you; I want 
the Ruler of nations. He has not been a0 ing father Tunen Pacheunos i on ree 
° . . . y we shou weil near to ris 
indifferent observer of the scenes which have, | our Holy Head, it would be our engagement every 
for two hundred years, disgraced the beautiful 


day to ask in secret, and he who seeth in secret would 
islands of the west. In respect to nations and reward us openly.” 


large bodies of men, he has constituted this At another time, in the morning, he broke forth in 
world a state of retribution.”? We have con. | thanksgiving and praises to the Almighty, that he 


‘ : . j had kept him through the night in a degree of pa- 
cluded to insert the article nearly entire, and tience. “Oh that = guilenes ump last until the Led 


have commenced with a portion to-day;—it|may see meet to release me; his time is the best 
will, according to the usual arrangement of “ge a ame disease is Justly rar om me, 
ann ri : ii _| to assist me in the great work of my soul’s salvation. 
our sheet, necessarily run into several num-| 4,’ ‘Lord ! be leased Souneuan ca =o a 
bers. of their accountability to thee for their time. Oh! 
————S————_—__——_—~— | that they may be engaged to keep the garden of their 
Diep, on fourth day evening, the 28th of last month, | hearts free from the weeds that grow up and choke 
Ann L. Hupson, wife of Thomas Hudson, of this city, | the precious seed of life sown in them—that they may 
in the 3lst year of her age. During her illness she guard against the little foxes, that spoil the tender 
furnished to those who were with her, the consoling |¥!es; Oa, this garden of the heart, how clean it 
evidence that she was prepared for a better state of Should be kept. I feel my unworthiness to be very 
being. great—unworthy of what I am now permitted to feel. 
on the 7th instant, after a short illness, at Oh, the sweet smiles of Jesus! I see them as plain as 
her residence in Moorland, Montgomery county, 1 now see the sun shine on the door. Oh, unmerited 
Lypia Spencer, in the 79th year of her age. mercy ! how shall I bless and praise his name enough? 
This venerable worthy was an exemplary member How I wish every body could seo as I now see, what 
and elder in the Society of Friends ; having been ex- hinders the work going on‘! Oh, the spirit of the 
perimentally convinced of the saving truths of the | World, that golden wedge, how it hinders—the mind 
gospel, and, through the protracted period of her life, | !8 taken up with it; and men don’t consider that an 
endeavoured to regulate her conduct by its pure and hour in His presence is better than a thousand else- 
self-denying precepts. Her disposition was eminent- where. Oh, how precious to wait upon Him for a 
ly calculated to endear her to those around her, whilst crumb to satisfy the soul. And how precious to a 
the urbanity of her manners, the meekness of he: hungry soul to get a crumb. ‘ ; 
spirit and her genuine hospitality, caused her home| At another time he begged for patience, saying, 
to be generally known and resorted to by many, who,“ The Lord knows best what is best for me, may I sub- 
will cordially unite in this tribute to her worth. mit to his will, and wait his time for a release from 
Firmly adhering to the cause of a crucified Saviour, /™y Suffering. 1 have been brought to view Jacob's 
and regarding the frequent interruption of her health ladder, that reached from earth to heaven; it is step 
asa premonition to that change which awaiteth all| by step that we ascend. Oh, eternity, eternity ! it has 
flesh, there is consoling evidence to believe that her|"° end. A thousand years is as one day. May I be 
lamp was trinmed, and found burning, when the mid- | favoured so to have my sins blotted out, as that I ma 
night ery was heard, “ Behold the Bridegroom com- be permitted to enter within the pearl gate, where all 
eth.” sorrow and sighing are done away, and all tears are 
in New Haven, on the 23d of 1st month, 1835, wiped from all eyes, and where the employment is 
after a short and severe illness, Wituiam M. New- praising and adoring the Lord God and the Lamb, for 
BOLD, in the 19th year of his age, son of Clayton) ever and for ever. Oh, the Lamb of God, that taketh 
Newbold, of Springfield, New Jersey. = away the sins of the worl]: what an awful thing to 
at Luzerne, Warren county, N, Ts the 93d reject the Lamb of God, and die in our sins—for he 
ult., Lyp1a, the wife of Josiah Varney, a member of| expressly declared, if ye die in your sins, where I go, 
Queensbury monthly meeting, in the 73d year of her| ye cannot come, Oh, he is purity—he beholdeth not 
age. iniquity with approbation, nor sin with any degree of 
——on the 5th of the 11th month, 1834, Caren) @llowance.” 
Unprruitt, of York town, Westchester county, stale), — —————————————— 
of New York, aged 63 years. His disorder was can- PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
cer, which occasioned protracted and severe suffering ; Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 



















































And bless the ear that ne’er has known 
The voice of censure, pride, or art ; 

Or trembled at the sterner tone, 
That while it tortures, chills the heart. 


And bless the lip that ne’er can tell 
Of human woes, the vast amount, 
Nor pour those idle words that swell, 

The terrors of our last account. 


For sure the stream of silent course, 
May flow as deep, as pure, as blest, 

As that which rolls in torrents hoarse, 
Or murmurs o’er the mountain’s breast. 





As sweet a scene, as fair a shore, 
As rich a soil, its tide may lave, 

That joyful aud accepted hour, 
Its tribute to the grave. 


ERE EE 


THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH, 14, 1835. 





ee Sat ae eS a RS a 
For an account of the proceedings of the 
meeting on the evening of the 10th instant, we 
refer to the communication headed, “ Reading 
Room.” We were gratified with the interest 
apparent on this occasion, as well as at the 
preceding meeting, evinced both by the num- 
bers in attendance, and the animation and 
unanimity with which the proposed scheme 
was embraced. Among other matters which 
occurred, it was mentioned by one of the 
company, that a generous hearted and reli- 
giously concerned Friend in London, influ- 
enced by motives similar to these which have 
originated the present movement, namely, to 
promote religious, moral, social, and intellec- 
tual improvement among the junior members 
of our community, has for some time open- 
ed on stated evenings, his extensive private 
library, and the room which it occupies, 
for the benefit of that class of his fellow 
bers; himself personally mingling in 
their pursuits. Probably the situation of no 
Friend in this city would admit of acting 
upon this plan, but that which is now propos- 
ed, should it be suitably sustained, seems cal- 
culated more fully to effect the object in view, 
while the satisfaction to be derived from re- 
flection upon its successful operation, will be 
diffused among many. We learn that, before 
the company separated, several hundred dol- 
lars were promptly subscribed, and should the 
collecting committee be met with a corre- 
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